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liament by virtue of his office. Law bought, at the same time
for 550,000 livres, the house of the Oomte de Tesse.

Yet it was not all sunshine with this famous foreigner, for
the sky above him was heavy with threatening clouds. In
the midst of the flourishing success of his Mississippi, it was
discovered that there was a plot to kill him. Thereupon sixteen
soldiers of the regiment of the Guards were given to him as a
protection to his house, and eight to his brother, who had
come to Paris some little time before.

Law had other enemies besides those who were hidden. He
could not get on well with Argenson, who, as comptroller of
the finances,, was continually thrown into connection with him.
The disorder of the finances increased in consequence every
day, as well as the quarrels between Law and Argenson, who
each laid the blame upon the other. The Scotchman was the
best supported, for his manners were pleasing, and his willing-
ness to oblige infinite. He had, as it were, a finance tap in
his hand, and he turned it on for every oixe who helped him.
M. le Due, Madame la Duchesse, Tesse, Madame de Verue, had
drawn many millions through this tap, and drew still. The
Abbe Dubois turned it on as he pleased. These were grand
supports, besides that of M. le Due d'Orldans, who could not
part with his favourite.

Argenson, on the contrary, was not much liked. He had
been at the head of the police so long that he could not shake
off the habits he had acquired in that position. He had been
accustomed to give audiences upon all sorts of police matters
at dead of night, or at the small hours of the morning, and he
appeared to see no reason why he should not do the same now
that he was keeper of the seals. He irritated people beyond
all bearing, by making appointments with them at these un-
reasonable hours, and threw into despair all who worked under
him, or who had business with him. The difficulty of the
finances, and his struggles with Law, had thrown him into ill-
humour, which extended through all his refusals. Things, in
fact, had come to such a pass, that it was evident one or the
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